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customs of our ancestors was very common among Radicals. At
one of the first of the great Chartist open-air meetings, in 1838,
Doubleday, the Chairman, in demanding manhood suffrage, said:
Universal suffrage was the usage of the country up to the
middle of the reign of Henry the Sixth, Well, how was this lost?
It was in the confusion of the civil wars. The people did not
know its value, and under plausible pretences the law was
altered. From that time to this Englishmen had been feeling the
effects of this treacherous deed. The evil crept on gradually. The
country was then rich, and the common people wealthy to an
extent they [his hearers] had no idea of. There were hardly any
taxes; and there could be none, because a parliament elected by
the people took care of the people's earnings. But when this
was lost all changed. The Aristocracy gradually found out that
the people were too rich, and so they made laws to cure this
evil.1
Doubleday*s historical accuracy is open to question, but it is
characteristic of England that an extreme Radical should defend
his proposals as a revival of the distant past. In Wat Tyler's
rebellion, which occurred during Doubleday's Golden Age, the
aim was a return to the social system of Adam and Eve.
An important difference between England and America as
regards democratic sentiment is that in America it was agri-
cultural, whereas in England it was mainly urban and indus-
trial. The old Poor Law kept the rural labourers submissive in
spite of poverty (except for the brief outbreak of 1830), and
the farmers usually sided with the landowners. In the industrial
regions, a different situation arose. The landowners, as a rule, did
not live on the spot, and they made laws which hampered the
manufacturers. From 1815 to 1846, owing to the tariff, the
manufacturers were politically opposed to the aristocracy, and
they enlisted the wage-earners on their side as far as seemed
safe. Industry was rapidly increasing^ and was technically pro-
gressive. Thus everything combined to drive the industrial popu-
lation, both masters and men, into Radicalism, while the rural
districts remained feudal and almost unchanging*
In America and on the Continent, democracy was intimately
associated with nationalism, whereas in England the opposite
was the case. The American War of Independence and the
1 Garomage, History qf the Chartist Movement, p. 23.